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ABSTRACT 

The fundamental differences In classroom eoclal 
structure and the effect of teaching behavior on the unique patterns 
of classroom social structures «»ere studied. Subjects Included 
fifth-^rade classrooms with female teachers In a small city school 
nystem. eighteen classrooms with a total of 576 children fit these 
criteria. Instrumentation Included noclometric variabl^e rendered 
visible through the socioqram and teacher behavior variables measured 
by Plani^^rs Interaction Analysis. The research confirmed that, in 
this sample, statistically significant relationships do exist bet%#een 
categories of verbal behaviors of teachers and patterns of p^er 
relatlonshipe among their pupils. A broad spectrum relationship 
between direct and indirect teaching styles and peer relationship 
patterns was not confirmed. (A nine^item bibliography in Included.) 
(KTM) 
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TttchOr Verbal lienavlor 
and 

Clissroon Social structure 



Tne reported researcn was a study of tne fundamental differences 
In classroom social structure and sought to generate Information 
about tne effect of tc "nlng behavior on the unique patterns of 
classroom social structures. In this context classrooms were viewed 
as affecti ve learning environments which expand or constrict tne 
quality of learning. Thus, concerns for needed knowledge about th4 
classroom society were related areas whicn Included specifically: 
(a) the nurture of Interpersonal skills; (b) the utilization of 
peer group resources In developing values; (c) the contribution of 
the peer group to social identity dod self conreptt (d) th* ifr-p^ct 
of teacher behavior on classroom social structure and cllnate and 
(e) the differences In the same classroom betoken the learning cn> 
vironnent of boys and girls. This research was desired to cxanlne 
the possibility of a direct link between kinds of teaching behavior 
and social relationships among children In the classroon. 

T»it concept of the classroom as a "social organlsra" as developed 
by such researchers as T:ielen (1951, 133), Lippitt and Qold (1959), 
Jennings (1J47), and Schmuck (1362), directs attention to various 
aspects of an Interlocking social system in which meni)ers are In* 
volved In differentiated roles characterized by various states of 
affect, status, avolJance or rejection. The crucial aspect of the 
clmrooa as a social systta, as different from adult society. It 



that cnlldren «r« In del1c«tt st«Q«s of ptrsonallty develcpment and 
therefore art most vulnerable to the stresses of the classroor. so- 
ciety. Tnls fact points up tie extrcne Importance of tiie tcoctier's 
role In guiding human Interaction process. However, these skills 
remain relatively undefined In the literature of professional prep- 
aration. 

PROaU M; 

Study of teacning behavior has focused on the adult as tnc power 
figure In the classroom. Examinations of tite social-psycnolonlcal 
dimension of the adult'Chlld relationships have developed concepts 
such as donlnatlve-lntegratlve contacts (Anderson, l'J39}, authori- 
tarian, denocratic and laissez-faire control ('..'hitc end Lippitt, 
1960), closed and open-mi ndedness (Rokeach and Frjcter, 19G6) and 
direct and Indirect teaching (Flanders, 1965). The work of Flanders 
developed relationships beti«en teaching styles and the quality of 
cognitive learning of pupils. Beyond the Flanders research were 
questions of relationship between teaching styles and children's 
functioning within the affective realm of the classroom. Although 
classrodci climate Is an expected responsibility of the teacher rolo, 
the nature of Interpersonal environments as functions of the teach- 
ing process were relatively unexplored. This lack of definitive In- 
fometlon Indicated a need for an exaral nation of the nature of ex- 
isting relatlOAsnlps between teething behavior and children's accept- 
Mce end rejection of one another. 



specifically tl1$ study v/as concerned wUh tfte followlns ques- 
tions: 

1) Do relatlonsnlps exist between teaching styles and pottern* 
of pupil interaction? 

2) I' $c v^at kind of pattern relates to direct teaching style 
and wnat kind of pattern relates to indirect teaching style? 

3) Father, do these patterns vary according to tne criterion 
of the socloquestlons? 

PROBLEMS AHP PROCEDURE ; 

Tne dual dimensionality of the research has required separate 
discussions of each s-t of variables. This Is necessary in order to 
elaborate not only the data gatherlnci for* eacn but to describe the 
Indices of measurenent which were constructed for t'»c socionetnc 
variable. 

INSTRUME.'fTATIOH ; 

Soclometric Variable . Patterns of affect flow, whetner status 
assignments or rejections are rendered visible through the soclogram. 
Moi#ever, the soclograra Is only one means of syi^ollcally representing 
these positive and negative valences between people. Had a computer 
program been available tnt same daU collected In this research 
might have been key punched, cast Into matrices and the necessary 
Indicts deHved at a fraction of tne time and labor required to draw 
out the 234 socloqrams. 
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A$ « representation of i reality, the sod og ram maps or creates 
• visual image of a less visible nulti faceted pJienoir.enon. In devel- 
oping the instrumentation, t.ne major problem v^as to render these so- 
cial diagrans into a form amenable to statistical processing. Schmuck 
(1JG2) in working v^ith sociottietri c evidence developed two concepts 
which were most functional in describing two extremes of socioiietric 
phenomena. These two patterns reveal highly pertinent information 
•bout children's learning environments. Thus a centralized pattern, 
that is a socianetric pattern of only one child receiving a majority 
of choices of his class, is a distinct type of learning environment 
with overtones of maladaptive social relationships. On the ot\er 
hand, the diffuse sociometric pattern reveals the pheooneiion of so- 
cial choices to be arrayed in a chaining pattern of interaction rath- 
er than the star cluster rf the centralized classroom. The diffused 
pattern then is characterized by many children being chosen, and these 
choices map-out as beads on a string in vertical structures of upward 
or doi^ward choice. 

Both structures have distinct social implications about the men- 
tal health of children. Jennings (1947) research strongly suggests 
that irtiere children have ego strength and emotional security, they 
will idealize and choose a child close to themselves on the social - 
choice criteria but just above themselves as they reach for Idealized 
but sympathetic and understanding peer relationships. It Is this 
ptitnoMnon that directs attention to malfunctioning social patterns 
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In whicn only one or Xmo children In a class are deemed worthy of 
choice by their peers, Even more restrictive of huiian development 
are the higiily centralized patterns on social criteria of rejection. 

Utilizing soclonietrlcs as the means of tracing out patterns of 
affect flow» the preliminary problem was to develop a means of statis* 
tically describing the degrees of centrallty or diffuseness. Two 
factors are Involved In botn centrallty and diffusion of sociometric 
choice patterns. First Is the number cf children In a room who are 
Chosen by their peers. Therefore percent chosen Is one factor and 
carries a high value In diffuse structures and low In centralized 
structures. The second factor Is the amount of social differentia* 
tlon in the children's choices. For this study social d i fferentia- 
tion was i[icasured as a social linkage ratio between the number of pos^ 
sible links of choice and tl:e nuabor of social linkaies in tie longest 
chain of choice . This ratio wouid differentiate choice patterns which 
center on a single child with hign concensus from configurations of 
choice linking one child to anotner in a linear or brancMng pattern. 
The central 1ty*d1ffus Ion index was defined as the proJjct of the per> 
cent of the class chosen and the social linkage ratios . 

Soclometrlc data was gathered and processed on thirteen positive 
and negative social criteriat for exaiaple best friend and who do you 
try to stay away from or who Is smart and good at their subjects and 
Who has trost trouble. This researcher administered all of the soclo- 
graK prior to observations with the Flanders. C-0 Indices were com- 



puled on the 234 sociograins, tnlrtcen for each classroom. 

Teacher behavior variable . Flanders Interaction Analysis was 
used to examine teacher benavior. Teachers were observed witii Flan- 
ders Interaction Analysis by four trained observers whose Interrater 
reliability coefficients were established at .87 and above. They 
mrt all strangers to the school iystem. (as this researcner was not). 
Each teacher was observed four times over a six week Derlod. This 
Interaction data was cast Into matrices developed fran key-puncned 
raw data sequences. The four observations on each teacher were com- 
bined Into a conposlte matrix to categorize her teaching behaviors. 

Multiple correlation r.anparlsons of the Flanders data (direct 
and Indirect ratios and ten categories of teaching behavior) as pre- 
dictors and the central Ity-dlf fusion Indices v/ere canputcd. Statis- 
tical processing was done with a burroughs 5500 utilizing the Step- 
wise Regression program In computing the multiple correlations. 

SU3JECTS 

Two major considerations were Involved In the selection of units 
for this research. Since the study was focused on the Influence of 
tne significant adult In the classroom, self contained classrooms 
were chosen as the most clearcut examples of the Impact of the Indi- 
vidual teacher's style on a classroom group. 

A second option was made for fifth grade classroaiis in order to 
nave pupils with the ability to make adequate responses to the soclo- 
netrlc Instrument. The study was also limited to female teachers. 
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In this small city scnool system, eighteen classrooms fit tiiese cri- 
teria and all were included in the study. Class size ranged between 
twenty-v 'rce and forty-three children with a total of [>76 children in 
the eighteen classrooms. 

RESISTS 

The preliminary processing of the Flanders data revealed percen- 
tages for every teacher in the study that classified them as direct 
rather than indirect teacners. .Jo teacher was found to have as much 
as fifty percent of tallied verbal behavior in the first four Flanders 
categories. Their influence was composed mainly of direct behaviors, 
that is of Lecturing . Giving] Directions , and Criticizing or Justif/ino 
AuUiori ty . Therefore tne research findinps describe relationships of 
»«K)rc and less direct teachers rather than direct and indirect teachers. 

The preliminary processing of sociometric data revealed Central - 
ity-Diffuscness indices ranging betovcen . 0128 and . 2715 . Eleven links 
of social choice appeared in the .27 sociocram of the most diffused 
social structure and 66'; of the children received choice froi.i their 
peers. The .nost centralized structure (C-D Index .0128) showed 4 
links of choice to be maximum and 24* of the children receiving 
choices. 

Two socioquestions produced patterns which did not correlate 
significantly with any teaching behaviors as categorized by the Flan- 
ders Instruuent, Jho in the room v/ould you like to have help you with 
school work? ! '.»o should act as the teacher '.."hen she is out of the 



roon? The remaining central ity-diffusennss indices correlated signi- 
ficantly v/ith percentages of certain categories of teacher verbal be- 
havior. These correlations ranged between .50 and .Sfc. 

In Table 1 multiple correlations are shavn for those socioques- 
tions which examined affective choices of children. Table 2, on the 
other hand, examines relationships vo children's rejections of or 
aversions to others rather tnan selection to status positions. 

In the overall analysis of the data certain verbal behaviors v;cre 
outstanding in the degree and frequency with which tliey related to so- 
cial patterns of children in classrooins. Of eleven sociocriteria, 
seven were found to have positive correlations with the Flanders teach- 
ing behuvior of Accepts Children's Ideas * Of these seven socioques- 
tions, two were status conferring and five were rejections. Praises 
or EncouraoQS was a significant correlate of diffuse structure on only 
one of the sociocri teria, that of choice of Who is good at other things 
you do at school . This v/as also true of Asks Questions which related 
positively to the diffuse structure in response to choice of best 
friend, Accepts and Uses Children's Ideas was a positive correlate 
In four instances and a negative correlate with diffuse structure in 
another. Direct influence categories also rendered sone unanticipated 
directions of relationship. When Criticizing or Justifying Authority 
appeared as a correlate it v/as in conjunction with other categories 
so that the tM (or more) had to be taken together to be significant, 
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In «i4t tn« HMt 41r»€t of tiM FliiMtrt Mii««4Mrs « pMltlvt 
etrrwUtt of 41ff«M ttrvctum on tfifw todocfitoru. 

ANOf tM CMfHfUr fvit fivo floMon rotlot (I/O, fttvltoo I/O, 
NroiRt CoNtoiit, ZUH» SUto Toooior ToU, «i4 Csttii4o4 Mroct Tooo- 
•r ToU) Htro ^rocotto^. Mm of IMoto rotlot ««ro fotfi4 U corrololo 
ot or ibovo 010 .OS lovo: of flyiffleoneo witii tM C»D IMIott. 

1. Too rooMrcn conflrwN tnot In tnlt lOMit, lUtlitlcAtly ti^il* 
fIcoNt rolotloMiilpi tfe oxitt botwooo coto^orlof of «oit*a1 Miovlort 
of toocMrt m4 tM (lotums of Mor nUtlooMlrt ommq tioir iMplU. 

2. TM tto^ 4i4 Mt coofira a brootf tfOctrvM rolotlootfilp Mto«o«i 
ilroct m4 lo4lfict toorMog tt/l«i ^ rolotfootulp MtUmt. 

3. Tlio potto ms vorlod occordln; to tM crItoHoo of tM ft&clo^yot* 

ilOM. 

MSQISHOI 

Hw iMpor t w co of tMO lo41rKt toocolof koMvlon l« rolotloo to 
ilffWM poor rolotloMUlpt woro ootttoNlof. Tmm MMvlorf of ^- 
Mttoo fmUtng oo4 ^Im OMttloM uoro r««io1o4 to M oott l#f<or» 
lout 10 loocftliif wforuin oo rolOMOt taMvtort In « cIImU «or 
WomlN^. On Im otNor hmi^ fro^tloo mhIcn It o hmn aoro ftlfil/ 
MOtf loocNiNf koMvlor oppMrN to«C ooct oo o pooltl«o corftlolo. 

tfH^ljlf It 0 COHOM PMNOMM mi pOffMpt rOtMr tMN OStON4lll9 tM 

"llNOt of offset" It torm oo o 4itlfMtlNf mi toMttoofof konovlor. 
Ml MM M lof^tlM ooro mmt IM MlofV of prolto ot It Mt 
fliM In Iftit iMMrcft. In clotoroon of Mrtct ttocMrt, prtiM 



kt aiicR 1m gt«itr«n/ qinm oort sr«ciftc«ny ctrBcttJ to 
Oillirm, MnrlMg ptm«pt to eantrilla oiotcc ttmcurvt r«tncr t.*a. 
tflffuM pttr soUctlon. tortalnl/ furtMr itMdy on rvtno^ of pr««t- 
1»f ti MNA Mi liMN yItU MMfvl (fif^rMtlon «bo<it c1«urofta 

Mclal ttmctum. 

1^ cvHtut poiU<i« lUtMt 9f triUtitint whu In coijMKtlM 
wIM IMIrvct btMvfort It ivmaIIii). Hfn^t CilldrtN mim fi««« tiwlr 
<iMt tuppMtttf, tntlr f^llNfi 9cmrt0dt Intorpnt cHtlelsn m fur- 
tMr t^Tportlvt bthavler tw tf.« ptrt of Oio tOAcnor. Tho uttfulnttt 
•r i c co rf wylog iiO90t1«o ftoibock witfi lupport 1i gMorolly Kcof>tod. 
mmnr, tM rtlitlooMlp to cftfldno*! mn fMortl occopUnco of 
MO OMMor Motfir iocm sftMOtlont fortiior poinu op tiM off#cU«Mt«t 
•r UiU kirotofy. 

Miiitfclr«U4 ffoifof wol liio lock of noaovtolov uo FIm- 
*n cwMpii of 2l£tti ifiHasL toooifof. Tuft not toMiot 
^MTWtfofl to no rttooroor tf»co Uo ^ypotnotot Mi kooo cott loU 
fmm MlH tMM rotfot. II a^y bo pootfblo, VitC Mi tko popoUtloo 
locloiH jfilljm toooiort, ttm ooloro of tM forcoot^iot wooli M«o 
iMuo tffifffcoiit ffoUtfOMiifpo botaooo foilfoct toocofof Mi ilffoto 
ttrvetom. HMOtir, toft nooli oot occoMt for tM potftivo corrv- 
totlOM tmim ip n irti fo m £aSk ^Mftlof utoforfot. CiMrly 
MM iMMlnf MMHor ffololM U tptdflc kfoit of volooeot MImom 
Mlliraot ioi corUfo coiAfootfoiit of tMto utofoHot prttMt Ofolo 

• ilffOIMt UM f iMMlOf OMf rONMOi. TOft tOffMtt IMt tM 
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concepts of direct aod Indirect te^cninrj styles My not nold for af- 
ftctlve leemlng. T:iis, too, wotild ncrit further study. 

Ctrt«1n soclaietric questions tended to produce likc-patterned 
toclogrns In ell classes. The soclonetric question '.mo would you 
lUt to help If they were hevlnr trouble wltft tneir school ^ork? . 
tended to produce the lon<jest chelnt of choice wiU\ the oost children 
ctiostfl of ell the socloiucstlons. Also hIsMy diffuse In nature were 
tut patterns produced by Jho Is friendly and fun to be wit*)? 

Highly centralized patterns across all classrooms were produced 
ky the question llho Is Si^irt and oood at their stiti<ccts7 This Implies 
teat within the boundaries of this study very few children were seen 
by their peers at doing well In tno roalM of what school Is all about. 
It (liuuld be added nowever, that another study In process by Dally has 
SbOMh lest centrallt; In certain uuUlared groupings of second and 
tHIN grade children. 

Tkt njtctloti or ditafftctlvt questions also %tii\m ' touard pro- 
AiclMg Bort ctr.trallitd ftoclograui. In ttrw of re1n'»«^1ng children 
In Maledaptlvi roles* tiio wclgnt of peer pressure Is inescapable. 
Om b«y In tut ttu^y received over 77 rejections acraat four soclo- 
^tlMf. Hit rolt ai a "lottr" wai mII Mtabllsiied ai»d taalnUlned 
by tbt nlgA conMntut of nil pttrt. Coiictm oust be directed toward 
crtetlAf a cIlMte for change for tudi highly selected Individuals. 
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